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SCHOOLS SPELL OUT DISCIPLINE CODES 


Webster says discipline is: (1) a branch of knowledge or learning; (2) training 
that develops self-control, character, or orderliness and efficiency. These defini- 
tions fit perfectly the codes of discipline recently adopted by school boards in two 
widely separated school systems -- Los Angeles, California, and Quincy, Illinois. 
Both codes are the result of long study. The Quincy report was drawn up by a commit- 
tee of principals and other administrative personnel, that in Los Angeles by a spe- 
cial Joint Discipline Committee of teachers, principals, and superintendents. 





They have a number of points in common. Both, for instance, stress that the major 
aim of the schools is to promote self-discipline, the kind that a child imposes on 
himself. 





Both codes recognize the value of a team approach to the problem, involving the 
board of education and administration, the principal, the teacher and the parents. 
The Quincy code put it this way: The Board of Education has the responsibility for 
formulating policies related to discipline, and the central office must implement and 
interpret the policies of the board. The principal has a direct responsibility in the 
establishment in writing of clear policies and procedures for handling disciplinary 





problems within his school. The classroom teacher has the major responsibility for 
identifying and handling disciplinary problems within his classroom or assigned area. 
The parent has the continuous responsibility for inculcating positive attitutes toward 
school and school work and for maintaining cooperative relationships with educators. 


Both codes permit the use of corporal punishment as a last resort. Los Angeles re- 
quires, and Quincy recommends, that it be administered in the presence of a principal 
or vice principal. In addition, the Los Angeles code specifically prohibits any form 
of punishment which might injure the physical well-being of the pupil, such as striking 
him on the head, slapping his face, boxing or pulling his ears, or severely shaking him. 





The Quincy Board of Education reserved for itself the sole authority to expel a 
pupil from school. The Los Angeles Board noted that suspension and expulsion are well 
covered in the state education code and need only the board's sanction to be put to use. 
Students may be suspended or expelled, the Los Angeles code stated, for continued will- 
ful disobedience; open persistent defiance of teachers; habitual profanity or vulgarity; 
smoking on campus; the use, sale, or possession of narcotics; willful damage of school 
property; stealing, etc. 





-— AND FROM A NOTED PHILOSOPHER 


"Our youth now love luxury; they have bad manners, contempt for authority; they 
show disrespect for elders and love chatter in place of exercise. Children are 
now tyrants, not the servants of their households. They no longer rise when 
their elders enter the room. They contradict their parents, chatter before 
company, gobble up their food, and tyrannize their teachers." (Socrates) 
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PROGRAM OF ACTION TO FOLLOW JUVENILE DELINQUENCY STUDY 


"The schools alone cannot solve the problem of juvenile delinquency, but they are 
in a strategic position to render help and assistance to the delinquent, his parents, 
and other professional workers in the community who are also concerned with the pre- e 4 
vention and control of norm-violating procedure." 





That's the challenge thrown down to the schools in the 
new book, Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Individual, 
a 147-page document put together by six experts after 
nine months of painstaking work sorting fact from fantasy 
in the mores and morals of America's teen-agers. The 
book climaxes the first phase of NEA's Project on Juvenile 
Delinquency. 








The second phase gets under way today in Washington, 
a two-day conference of experts from all over the country. 
It will be their self-appointed task to design an action 
program for the schools, to narrow the gap between theory 
and practice. More than 200 delegates -- from as far away 
as Hawaii and Canada -- are expected for the conference. 
They include criminologists, pediatricians, sociologists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, cultural anthropologists, 
and interested laymen. 
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Dr. Kvaraceus 


"The school people will be out numbered by the non- 
school people," said Dr. William C. Kvaraceus, director 
of the project. "We aren't going to get caught talking to ourselves." 








During the conference, delegates will debate and discuss draft copies of a second 
volume, Delinquent Behavior: Principles and Practices. Their ideas and recommenda- @ 
tions will be incorporated into a final version, to be published later this year. 





The first volume bursts a lot of bubbles of popular ideas about juvenile delin- 
quency, and seems certain to create a considerable stir in academic and non-academic 
circles alike. For instance, it says the No. 1 problem is not the delinquent himself 
but public misunderstanding of juvenile misbehavior and the American habit of judging 
everything in society from traditional, middle-class viewpoints. 





Among the "myths, misconceptions and half-truths" exploded by the book are the all 
too-simple theories that juvenile delinquency stems from such things as broken homes, 
working mothers, idle hands, low IQ's, bad companions, etc. Even less than a half- 
truth, says the report, is the belief that most delinquent behavior is a result of 
emotional sickness. About 75 percent of all norm-violating youngsters have little or 
no emotional trouble. They're running with the gang and doing what comes naturally. 





"In almost every case," say the experts, "it's the neighborhood, not the juvenile, 
who is or should be the patient." 





The report was prepared by Dr. Kvaraceus, psychologist on leave from Boston Uni- 
versity, and Walter B. Miller, cultural anthropologist, director of the Roxbury (Mass.) 
Youth Project Research and lecturer at Harvard University. Collaborating were Milton 
L. Barron, sociologist, College of the City of New York; Dr. Edward M. Daniels, psy- 
chiatrist with Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, and associated with the Newton (Mass.) 

Public Schools; Dr. Preston A. McLendon, American Academy, of Pediatrics; and Benjamin 
F. Thompson, criminologist, Youth Division, Department of Corrections, Lansing, Michi- & 
gan. 





Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Individual may be ordered from the National 
Education Association. Price: $1.25 per copy, with quantity discounts. 
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INTEGRATION AND THE CLOUDED CRYSTAL BALL 


Predictions on the future of Southern schools and way of life came recently from 





close observers of the Southern scene. They were no more alike than the two sides 
of a coin. 


Dr. Thomas D. Clark, author of Southern histories, head of the University of Ken- 
tucky's history department, and visiting professor this spring at Penn State, believes 
that integration as an issue will die or become quiescent. Speaking at the annual 
dinner of the University of Cincinnati's chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, Dr. Clark said: 
"Sooner or later four or five of the Southern states will have no further room to 
maneuver. They will have either to integrate their schools or abandon public educa- 
tion. For the South to abandon public education at this particular moment in its 
history would be little short of social and economic suicide." 





However, he said, realization that "the real sufferers will be the white children" 
is the fact which "will finally sober significant portions of the population." Pri- 
vate schooling was abandoned in the South 75 years ago for the same reason it won't 
work now, according to Dr. Clark. "It educated too few people." The region's agrar- 





“““fan’ way of life is on the way out and new industry has no sentimentality for old ways 





and no patience with incapacity. "The South must find employment for its people or 

.- . eits trained youth will leave the region and it will be left in poverty," said 
Dr. Clark. He added, "The big problem. . .is to keep the public schools making prog- 
ress. . .and to face the fact that the South is entering a new phase of life which 
will be radically different from that of the past." 


Forecasts of another kind came last week from the Richmond (Va.) News Leader. In 
a front-page story, the paper said, "The Almond administration, having devoted its 
first 15 months almost exclusively to fighting a sea of school troubles, can look 
ahead to little but more of the same." Noting that the recent General Assembly ses- 
sion marked a sharp turn in state policy, the paper predicted that "this doesn't mean 
the school crisis is over." Although an acute phase has passed, the paper stated, 
other phases "could bring on major changes in the realm of state-local public finance," 
and “an upheaval in the present tax system." 








The paper stated, "It is still impossible to guess what costs will be added by the 
struggle over integration," but three questions stand out in the "murky uncertainties." 
They are: (1) How strongly will integration be pushed and what will be the reaction 
to spreading integration? (2) How many new private schools will come into being and 
how many schools new and old can meet the standards necessary for their students to 
collect scholarship grants? and (3) Might not students at sectarian or church schools 
goto court and claim their constitutional rights were violated by denial of equal 
scholarship treatment? 





The paper concluded: "One certainty is apparent. . .: It won't be easy to find 
the answers."' That conclusion, applied to Virginia, can easily be applied to other 
localities as well. Here are some of the events of the past few days: 





® A group of Little Rock business and professional leaders are urging recall of 
three segregationist school board members who voted to fire 44 city teachers. 

@ Warren County (Va.) Superintendent Q. D. Gasque disclosed that 13 out of 42 high 
school teachers have signed contracts elsewhere and nine others are considered unlike- 
ly to return. 

@ Admission rules adopted for all students, without mention of race, will keep 
Negro students out of Georgia colleges for a long time. 

@ The Educational Policies Commission of the Virginia Education Association warned 
that hastily organized private schools will bring enormous difficulties in developing 
adequate facilities and result in inferior education, 
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: term kindergarten systems have been established on a do-it-yourself @ 
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The classes are self-supporting with parents paying $20 a child tuition. 
The city puts up no cash but furnishes school rooms and regular first-grade equipment. 
The tuition and other funds from sponsoring organizations take care of teachers' 
salaries, maids, and midmorning snacks. The kindergartens are run by first-grade 
teachers. 





a The New York Times has thrown its editorial weight behind Governor Rockefeller's 
‘announced intention of having a top-to-bottom survey made of New York State's educa- 
tional system. But the paper warns: "The people of New York State should not expect 
that this survey is going to produce any miracle for bargain=basement price for educa- 





tion. The cost of better education. . .will continue to mean sacrifice." A cause 
for concern, said the Times, is "the growing frequency with which voters in school 
districts over the state have rejected bond issues for new construction." It sug= 


gested, "The elected school board should have more authority to build schools as 
needed, under careful scrutiny of the State Education Department." 


B® Summer job prospects for students and teachers are looking up this year, ac- 
cording to Beth Dobson, editor of the 1959 World-Wide Summer Placement Directory, but 
no one is going to get rich from summer wages. This is the way the picture shapes up: 
Plenty of jobs as camp counsellors and directors for teachers; and as camp counsellors 
and performing other chores at resorts and camps for students; work in industry for 
college students, with technical jobs in many areas for science majors; trainee jobs % 
for engineering students in industry and for business majors in government; more op- 
‘portunities for males than for females and in rural areas than in urban. The direc- 
tory, cost $3 plus postage, can be ordered from Box 99, Greenpoint Postal Station, 
Brooklyn 22, New York. 








” Teachers in politics hit the headlines in two American communities this week. 
In West Virginia, educators have determined to get into the political wars and start 
swinging for better schools. The Delegate Assembly of the West Virginia Education 
Association voted unanimously to authorize its executive secretary and legislative 
committee to take a direct hand in elections in an effort to achieve legislative ob- 
jectives. In Newport, Rhode Island, a proposed change in the city charter to bar 
teachers from the City Council aroused the concerted resistance of the Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Newport, the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, and the NEA. 





p> NEWSMAKERS -- James W. Reynolds, professor of higher education at the University 
of Texas, takes office Sept. 1 as president of the 17,000-member Association for 
Higher Education, succeeding Russell M. Cooper, assistant dean of the College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts at the University of Minnesota. >> Benjamin C. 
Willis, superintendent of schools, Chicago, elected chairman of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, succeeding Virgil M. Hancher, president of Iowa State University. 
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